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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



A Psychological Study op Religion: Its Origin, Function, and 
Future. By James H. Leuba. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1912. 

A VERY rare quality informs this entire book — a strict intellectual 
integrity. The author, a psychologist by profession and an "empirical 
idealist" by philosophy, sits down quietly and rather sympathetically to 
apply to the various known forms of religion the categories of psychology, 
and determine whether or not they suffice to account for the religious 
experience and the prevalence of religious beliefs. He finds that they 
clo so account. He is not averse to religion; he has had it, he likes it, 
and he seems to think that in some form or other it will be needed always. 
But when the question arises. Does it or does it not involve extra-human 
agents or essences ? he replies, simply, " No, it does not." The origins 
of religious belief, the facts of religious experience, the postulates of 
religious emotions, are all capable of scientific explanation. They are 
the proper matter of science, and science can take care of them perfectly. 
Furthermore, the various latter-day theories which attempt to re-estab- 
lish religion on its feet while discarding the Scriptures and the ancient 
guarantee of the Church are, in the first place, untenable, and, in the 
second place, self-contradictory. The Absolute of Hegel cannot be 
identified with that Father of Lights to whom men lift up their hearts. 

He begins by distinguishing three types of rational behavior: the 
mechanical behavior, which is that of the engine-driver; the coercitive 
behavior, which is that of the wizard; and the anthropopathic behavior, 
v/hich includes religion. While admitting that many religious people 
may have a lurking faith in magic, may want to begin an important 
undertaking on a lucky day, or be glad to find a four-leaved clover, and 
that many religious practices may degenerate into magic, like using the 
sign of the cross, the scapulary, and altars privileged for forty days' 
indulgence, he distinguishes sharply and very justly between the two 
attitudes of mind involved in the two sorts of practice. Magic is in- 
fallible — if you know the right charm the butter is bound to come or 
the rain or the cure. Religion is a matter of feeling and belongs in 
the great class of what we usually call human relations, though we hold 
the same relations with animals and with gods. He traces the natural, 
the inevitable rise of beliefs in gods who may be non-existent without 
affecting in any way that belief or the evidences for it. He urges that 
gods have arisen in various ways, not all from ghosts or dreams, nor 
yet all from thunder and the passing of the wind; in short, he prefers 
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the theory of Mana to animism in point of time, and thinks the most 
primitive religions iirst knew a High God. " The belief in non-personal 
powers is neither a derivative from animism nor a first step leading up 
to it, but the two beliefs have had independent origins, and animism 
appeared second in order of time." The gods once made, whether ghostly, 
ancestral, or creative, they of course fuse, and thereafter the idea tends 
through centuries and generations to grow less and less fine, to resemble 
more and more the man in whom it lives and moves and has its being. 
" The gods have been debased, but the people themselves have been 
raised to a higher level by the lofty notions they have corrupted. This 
degrading process is the natural, unavoidable method by which the 
masses gradually rise toward the level of those who have set for them 
unattainable ideals." Such a god must be a spiritual or psychological 
agent, a personal power, hyperhuman in essence, invisible, accessible, 
and benevolent. Fear led to religion, but did not constitute it ever, 
and fear is no longer a strong motive among us. Awe, which is less 
selfish, is nearer the precise feeling, and " in Protestant religions men 
have, as a whole, set their faces away from the dreadful and toward 
the desirable. ... In church architecture the comfortable is put before 
the majestic, in doctrine the serviceable is preferred to the imperious, 
and in the conception of God the loving is not to be overshadowed by 
the awful. . . . Nothing is worth while except sympathy, charity, love, 
and their companions — ^trust, hope, courage, fortitude. The positive 
reactions are being selected because of their superior efficacy for the 
conditions of civilized life." Magic and religion are unlike in the main 
and grow steadily apart; morality and religion, independent in the be- 
ginning, draw together, and most men keep their religion because it 
makes them better. 

Theology has tried to repudiate the categories of psychology, and Pro- 
fessor Leuba examines in detail the various forms that this repudiation 
may take. He begins with the claims made by Ritschl and other thinkers 
of his type: that a specific difference exists between religious knowl- 
edge and scientific or theoretical knowledge, and shows that belief in 
the gods of religion rests upon inductions drawn from the inner life, 
that religious experience belongs entirely to psychology in the same 
way that the rest of conscious life belongs admittedly to science, and 
that since the gods of religion are empirical gods — are historically to 
be accounted for and in experience to be known — ^they also belong to 
science. He remembers the hypothesis of the late F. W. H. Meyers that 
God speaks directly to the subliminal consciousness; but, of course, the 
subliminal consciousness comes within the field of psychology and is 
in no wise independent of causation, whether or not we can yet number 
or chart the causes which act upon it. Finally, facing theology as "a 
body of induced propositions," he shows that if God is conceived as the 
Absolute, He is inaccessible to human consciousness in a series of very 
neat dilemmas. The God of metaphysics is inaccessible to science, but 
the historical religions cannot use him: the gods of the religions are 
empirical beings; but their existence being evident to consciousness is 
within the field of science, they are really inductions from the observa- 
tions of inner phenomena and are to be qualified by reference to ex- 
I)erience like any other scientific hypothesis. Experience, however, being 
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appealed to, proves too much. " The existence of every one of the gods 
in whom men have ever put their faith has been held to be proved by 
the test of experience. Fetishes are trusted because their efficacy has 
been proved. Yahve showed himself to the true God by helping his 
worshipers to defeat the host of Chemosh. The Virgin Mary demon- 
strates daily her powers of intercession by serving those who address 
their petitions to her." Faith is a very simple and daily phenomenon 
by no means confined to religion, but it belongs to an incomplete state 
of knowledge; and theology, like science, is bound to press forward 
toward fuller light. 

At the close the author carefully examines and analyzes the great 
present-day rivals of the Christian Church — ^Buddhism and other varieties 
of pantheism, including the " immanence " of Dr. Campbell, Christian 
Science, and other forms of mental healing, the Religion of Humanity, 
and Ethical Culture. He pronounces for none of them; he does not 
clearly forecast here the religion of the future. He seems to believe 
that the heart often needs such consolation and strength as religion 
only can give, and that it is the task of conscience to make sure that 
in attaining these man shall not violate those lav>= of sound and honest 
thinking which have brought him so far to such truth as he knows. 
Here speaks clear the intellectual integrity which is our hardest-won 
inheritance and our most precious. In this brief notice only a single 
tlu"ead of the complicated tissue could be traced, and the examination 
of argument and weighing of evidence was impossible. They will be 
most likely found adequate by those who read the book with open mind. 
It is planned to be the first in a series of three; the other two may be 
awaited without apprehension and with keen anticipation. 



William Morris: A Critical Study. By John Dbinkwateb. New 
York: Mitchell Kennerley, 1912. 

The monographs of which this is the seventh in the series furnish a 
wholesome lesson of the high advantage of literary admirations. Mr. 
Edward Thomas's study of Swinburne was painfully inadequate. The 
author was concerned almost entirely with his subject's flaws and failings. 
Indeed, he fell upon these so swiftly that he quite forgot how great a 
name he was handling lightly. Mr. Drinkwater, on the other hand, is a 
devout admirer of Morris and feels strongly that Morris has never yet 
been appreciated fully. "All men who care for the arts are pledged 
to refuse the false, the mean, and the vulgar at all seasons; but they 
do well to remain silent in the presence of things which they know to 
be none of these, yet find themselves unable to love. Without this love, 
criticism is ineffectual." It is this love, this high -regard for all effort 
which is not false or mean or vulgar, which gives value to this critical 
study of Morris. 

The book contains an introduction dealing with the author's theory of 
the function of poetry and the vocation of the poet, and Morris as the 
exponent of his theories. Chapter II. is an analysis and an appreciation 
of the early poems and prose. The third chapter deals with the inter- 
lude in Morris's life, when he married, started the firm of Morris & 



